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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS: IRAQ 1976 
‘; 172,000 sq. 
Population 11 million 
Annual Rate of Population Growth <a 


Gross Domestic Product $11 billion (1974) 


Imports of Goods $1.6 billion (1974) 
$5 billion (1975) 


Oil Production (barrels per day) 1,871,000 (1974) 
2,248,000 (1975) 


Exchange Rate One Iraqi Dinar (ID 1) 
equals $3.40 


Foreign Exchange Reserves $3 billion (estimated) 





I. SUMMARY 


The pace of Iraq's absorption in internal economic development is 
quickening. Three years after reaching a negotiated settlement (March l, 
1973) with the foreign owners of the nationalized Iraq Petroleum Company, 
the Government of Iraq is now poised to launch the nation upon a new 
Five Year Plan (1976-1980) for economic development. Expected to total 
at least $33-$35 billion in value, the plan will make available $9-15 
billion for agriculture and irrigation and $9-11 billion for industry. 
Although generous concessions will be made to demands for military 
equipment and for consumer: goods, nonetheless, on balance, the lion's 
share of Iraq's available oil-revenues will be committed to internal 
economic development. A new willingness to borrow abroad was demonstrated 
in 1975 when a consortium of international banks provided a $500 million 
credit to Iraq. Should oil revenues occasionally fall short of projected 
levels, the Government of Iraq might be willing to go into the market for 
another $2 billion or more in order to achieve the development goals of 
the development plan. 


In 1975 Iraq's imports totaled about $5 billion in value. In that year 
West Germany exported more than $1 billion in goods to Iraq, Japan about 
$800 million and the USA $310 million--according to preliminary figures. 


Other major suppliers included Yugoslavia, France, the United Kingdom 
and the COMECON countries of Eastern Europe. Iraq's import program for 
1976 is currently budgeted at between $6.7 and $7 billion--although some 
downward revision appears likely. 


US participation in the current phase of Iraq's development is less than 
three years old, dating from July 24, 1973 when the Government of Iraq 
ended its earlier restrictions on commercial dealings with the USA and 
West Germany. Seventeen American firms now have branches or offices in 
Iraq and US companies have made major sales of wheat, rice, jet aircraft, 
dredges, oil rigs and a moderately wide range of industrial, construction 
and transport equipment. 


In the construction field, US firms have completed an offshore oil terminal 
south of Basra and are now at work on oil and gas pipelines, a municipal 
sewer system for Basra, low cost housing projects, a glass bottling plant 
in Ramadi and other industrial projects. Architectural work is nearing 
completion for construction of Sheraton hotels in Baghdad and Basra. 

A contract to design and construct on a fixed price, turnkey basis a 

$1.1 billion petrochemical complex was awarded February 24, 1976 to 

New Jersey's Lummus Corporation and to a West German partner. This is 

the largest economic development contract ever signed by the Government 





of Iraq and may well encourage other American companies to take a close 
look at large, turn-key industrial opportunities in Iraq. Development- 
related and other economic opportunities could lead to annual US exports 
to Iraq valued between $600 = $1,000 million in 1976 ~- 1980. But 
competition for shares in the Iraqi market is intense and without more 
vigorous sales efforts than seen so far, US exports will be hard put to 
rise beyond a level of $300-$400 million during the next Five Year plan 
period. 

END SUMMARY 


II. HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


Modern Iraq (1921 - 1976) has moved through three major phases of 
economic development: 


PHASE ONE: 1921 = 1958 == The Monarchy and economic liberalism. 


PHASE TWO: 1958 - 1973 -= Revolution and the Opening to Eastern 
Europe. 


PHASE THREE:1973 = present ~» Reopening to the West. 


A. PHASE ONE: 1921-1958--The Monarchy and Economic Liberalism. 


Freed by British arms in World War One from centuries of Turkish rule, 
then reconstituted as an Arab Monarchy under British (League of Nations) 
Mandate , and finally subject for 27 years to further but gradually 
declining influence of Great Britain, monarchical Iraq began with a 
retarded,overwhelmingly agrarian economy. The nation's political 
orientation was towards the West and the regime moved the country into 
the early stages of an industrial, free enterprise economic structure. 
Oil was discovered in 1923 and first exported in 1930. In 1950 a 
National Development Board inaugurated what has proved to be a 26 year 
era of continuous practice and experimentation by several Iraqi regimes 
with centralized economic planning. Phase One ended in violence on 
July 14, 1958 when a military coup toppled the Monarchy. 


B. PHASE TWO: 1958-1973--Revolution and the Opening to Eastern Europe. 


During the early post-monarchical years a series of Arab nationalist 
governments engaged in a protracted conflict with the international 

oil companies which had the effect of virtually halting new exploration 
for oil in Iraq and greatly reducing the oil revenues available for 
economic development. As late as 1969 all but two of more than 100 
producing oil wells in Iraq were foreign-owned. 





Throughout the 1960's and especially after the 1967 Arab-Israeli war 
Iraq moved politically, militarily and economically away from the West 
and into closer ties with the COMECON nations of Eastern Europe. 
Internally, Iraqi regimes moved towards state ownership or control of 
key industrial sectors and towards socialization of agriculture and 
trade. Eastern European contributions were especially notable in 
industry, transportation, irrigation and power generation. 


All the Iraqi Republican regimes continued and intensified the experi- 
mentation with centralized economic planning begun by the Monarchy in 
1950. At the same time, Iraq's almost innate predisposition--constant 
under all regimes--towards conservative and cautious budgetary practices 
kept the nation solvent and its standing very high within the world 
banking community. 


An economic crisis began on June 1, 1972 when the Baath Party regime 
nationalized the assets of the Iraq Petroleum Company. The foreign owners 
counter-attacked and Iraq faced a period during which it was extremely 
difficult to find a market for its oil exports. The government 
deliberately throttled the economy down to austerity levels in order to 
manage the severe constraint on revenues. The ultimate battle for 
national control of oil assets was joined and neither side could predict 
the outcome with certainty. 


C. _PHASE THREE: 1973-Present--Reopening to the West. 


The current phase of Iraq's economic development began on March 1, 1973, 
when a negotiated settlement was reached with the former owners of the 
Iraq Petroleum Company. With markets once more assured for the nation's 
principal foreign exchange earner, Iraq entered a period of growing self- 
confidence, nationalistic pride and intense preoccupation with economic 
development. The sharp increase in oil prices during and after the 

fall of 1973 provided Iraq with the means to finance a major development 
effort and reduced Iraqi reliance on the USSR and the Eastern European 
countries. 


In short order the Government of Iraq revised its six year old ban on 
buying from West Germany and the United States of America, signed a 
series of important development contracts with Western corporations, 
and arrived at an agreement with Iran that effectively ended the 
Kurdish insurgency. On December 8, 1975, the Government of Iraq 
nationalized (with promise of compensation) the remaining French and 
other foreign holdings in the Basra Petroleum Company. The groundwork 
was thus laid for a major and sustained development effort as the 
nation's number one priority. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


A. The Five Year Plan--1976-1980--Characteristics and Priorities 


More than any previous Iraqi government, the current Baath regime is 
committed to centralized economic planning. Like all modern Iraqi 
governments, the Baath regime is disposed to fiscal caution and prudence. 
Planning goals are, therefore, unlikely to be far out of line with 
projections of current revenue and the regime will probably not plunge 
the nation deeply into debt in order to accelerate the pace of 
development. 


The basic composition of national spending priorities is reasonably clear: 
neither the military nor the Iraqi consumer will be starved of essentials. 
But the great weight of revenues through 1980 will be cast up on the 
scales of economic development. The ordinary citizen of Iraq is assured 
of access to an increasing number of services in education, health and 
culture. In many cases, especially in rural areas, these social services 
are either free or heavily subsidized. The most essential foodstuffs are 
also availavle at controlled prices. But the lion's share of monies 
available for new development will be concentrated not in social services 
but in two productive sectors; agriculture (including irrigation) and 
industry and in the infrastructure needed to develop these sectors. 


By no later than May 1976 the new Five Year Plan for 1976 - 1980 is 
expected to be in print. A reasonable guess, based on fragmentary 
information so far published, is that the plan will call for at least 

$32 to 35 billion in development expenditures. Of this perhaps 

$9 to 15 billion will be allocated for the combined agriculture/irrigation 
sector and $9 to 11 billion for industry. 


To a considerable extent, Iraq's planners value other sectors of the 
economy insofar as they serve and support agriculture and industry. 
Within each sector there has been an intensive effort to identify and 
develop a strategy to eliminate so called "bottlenecks" or constraints 
which hold back development or agriculture and industry. These 
constraints have been found to cluster in transportation, in communica- 
tions and in trained manpower. Hence funds have been generously 
allocated, somewhat belatedly, to overcome inadequate port and road 
facilities and an overloaded system of international telecommunications. 
And it is the labor "bottleneck" which appears to have inspired the 
government to stake its faith to a questionable extent in the efficacy 
and relative inexpensiveness of fixed price, turnkey procurement of 
industrial complexes from foreign firms which are generally expected 

to bring with them into Iraq a foreign labor force to build and start 
up the new industrial units. 





One final fixed characteristic of Baath Party planning deserves to be 
underlined: the resolve that external sources of technology and 
equipment must remain diversified and that the economy must remain 
under exclusive Iraqi Government control. The 1960s will not be 
allowed to repeat themselves. No one country or bloc of countries 
will be permitted to dominate the economy. Nor will the government 
consent to be dependent upon the good will of anyone of its immediate 
neighbors for overland access to international markets. For similar 
reasons, foreign equity investment in Iraq is not sought. 


le Agriculture 


Iraq's planners envision Iraq as the cornucopia of the Eastern 
Arab world by no later than 1986. Even by 1980 the Government of Iraq 
hopes to achieve self-sufficiency in basic foodstuffs through the 
following levels of production: 


Annual Production by 
Product 1980 


(Tons) 


Wheatcccocccccccccccccccccccccccees 2,260,000 
Barley.coccccccccccccccccccceccecee 2,875,000 
Ric€ecccccccccccccccsccccccescccece 375,000 
Oil SeedSeccccccccccccccccccccccces 92,000 
Cottonecceccccecccccecccccccocscecece 50,000 
Cane SUgQaTeccccccccccccccescccceece 200,000 
Vegetablesecccccccccccccccccccvecscce 800,000 
FruitSccccccecccccccccccccccccsccce 400,000 
Red Meatecccccccccccccccccccccccece 217,000 
Poultry Meateccccccccccccccccccccce 185,000 
Fishes ccccccccccccccccccccccsccccece 370,000 


2. Industry 


For industry the basic strategy is to develop the most abundant 
mineral resources such as oil, natural gas, and phosphates to satisfy, 
in the first instance, domestic demand and, in the second instance, to 
sell abroad in order to diminish Iraq's unbalanced dependence upon crude 
oil as its principal earner of foreign exchange. 


3. Socialism 


Although a limited degree of private initiative will be permitted in 
both agriculture and industry, the bulk of funds will be allocated to 
support Government owned (or at least controlled) productive entities. 
Pride of place will go in agriculture to the collective farms and to the 
state-directed farmers cooperatives and in industry to the entirely 





government-owned State Companies and to the "mixed" (51% or more 
government-owned)corporations. But, as is now the case, some scope 
will remain in both agriculture and industry for reasonably large- 
scale 100% privately owned enterprises. In industry, the Iraqi private 
sector is encouraged to supply a broad range of both consumer and 
capital goods, but private sector operations will be strictly guided 

by the government through wage and price controls and allocations 

of raw materials and intermediate products. 


4. Recourse to Borrowing 


In 1975 Iraq easily floated a loan of $500 million on the Euro- 
dollar market, presumably in order to smooth out a shortfall in 
previously projected oil revenues. Such shortfalls can occur again 
during the 1976-1980 plan period. It would scarcely be reckless for 
Iraq to borrow another $2 billion or so during that time in order to 
prevent deferral of key agricultural or industrial projects. On the 
other hand, in the past, Iraq has more often than not managed to spend 
less than its Government has allocated for development. In any 
country it is more difficult for agriculture to absorb large masses 
of capital than for industry and it is, therefore, possible that Iraq 
may require no further borrowing in the next few years provided that 
unspent funds allocated for agriculture are shifted to other sectors. 


B. The Spirit of Development in Irag 


Although it is generally clear what the regime has in mind for the shape 
of things to come, very little about the economy of Iraq has so far been 
set in concrete. Much has been planned. More has been discussed. 

But the nation remains in the very earliest stage of industrialization, 
at least outside the petroleum sector, and the economic line of march 
could conceivably change direction. There is a palpable air of experi- 
mentation and pragmatism about the current Iraqi approach to development, 
Its planners are often American-educated or British-educated technocrats 
caught up in the excitement and ferment of a seminal situation in which 
much depends upon decisions they personally make or recommend in the 
next year or two. At all levels the makers of the economy of Iraq 
appear open to suggestion. They seek the best technology at the best 
price. They are shrewd and tough negotiators. And, according to 
American and other businessmen who have signed contracts with them, 
their word, once pledged, can be relied upon. 





Iraq's planners are fiscally cautious. They have noticed some of their 
most affluent neighbors retreating at flank speed from overly ambitious 
development plans hastily thrown together in the aftermath of the 1973 
and 1974 oil price rises. The spirit of economic development in Iraq 
is innovative but lacks the air of superheated frenzy which has been 
noted in other OPEC nations. There is, for instance, no claim to be 
able to catch up to Western European levels of production and consump- 
tion in five years. What Iraq is trying to do is formidable. So far, 
it appears to be manageable although the relative inexperience of the 
government's planners and their reluctance to hire more experienced 
foreign consultants during the planning stage, may result in some 
reduction in investment efficiency. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
The match is very good between what Iraq needs and what American business- 
men have to offer, especially in agriculture and in some areas of industry. 
It is no exaggeration, however, to say that for most American companies 
Iraq remains unexplored territory. A feeling for what Iraq offers 
American businessmen is presented in the following four sections: 

A. U.S.-Iraqi Political Relations 

B. U.S.-Iraqi Economic Relations 


C. Patterns in U.S.-Iraqi Trade 


D. Sectoral Review of Opportunities for U.S. Businessmen 


A. U.S.-Iragi Political Relations 


Iraq severed diplomatic relations with the United States on June 7, 1967 
during that year's Arab-Israeli war. Since September 1972 a small 
number of U.S. diplomats have resided in Baghdad, functioning as a 

U.S. Interests Section of the Embassy of Belgium. The U.S. Interests 
Section ("USINT" for short) contains a small American Commercial Office 
and a Consular Office which offer the usual U.S. Foreign Service support 
to American businessmen. Similarly, the Government of Iraq maintains 

in Washington an Iraqi Interests Section under the Embassy of India. 


As of March 1976, formal diplomatic ties remained severed. The 
Government of Iraq attributes the lack of relations to differences 
between the two Governments over the Arab-Israeli conflict, and not to 
bilateral considerations. 





B. US-Iragi Economic Relations 


In the wake of the rupture in diplomatic relations, the Government 
of Iraq banned the import from the United »-tates of all but the most 
badly needed spare parts, medicines and other vital supplies not readily 
procurable elsewhere. 


The current more constructive phase of US-Iraqi economic relations 
dates from July 24, 1973 when Iraq's ruling Revolutionary Command 
Council issued its Decision number 611 which virtually eliminated the 
six year old boycott of US products. The new era opened dramatically 
when, in July 1973, the Boeing Corporation sold five civilian aircraft 
to Iraqi Airways. Two months later Brown and Root, Incorporated, signed 
a subcontract to construct an offshore oil terminal south of Basra. 
Also in December 1973 the US Steel Corporation sold five drilling rigs 
to Iraq. In January 1975 Boeing signed a second contract to supply 
six more civilian aircraft. In March 1975 Boeing signed a third 
agreement to provide technical assistance to Iraqi Airways. 


By March 1976 seventeen US firms had offices or branches in Iraq. 
An unusually significant fixed-price, turnkey contract was signed 
February 24, 1976 by a US-West German consortium led by the Lumnus 


Corporation of New Jersey to construct a $1.1 billion petrochemical 
complex near Basra. 


C. Patterns in US-Iraqi Trade 


Despite a handful of large construction or supply contracts and 
impressive sales throughout 1974 and 1975 of American wheat, rice, 
dredges, industrial communications and electronic equipment, among 
other items, it remains paradoxical but true that many American firms 
appear either ignorant of the Iraqi market or are deliberately holding 
aloof because of misconceptions. The growth of recent Iraqi demand 
for US products is, notwithstanding, striking. And, as the following 
table demonstrates, the balance of two way trade flows has been 
overwhelmingly in America's favor: 





VALUE OF US EXPORTS (INCLUDING REEXPORTS) TO IRAQ 
Year 1972 1973 1974 
Dollars (Million) 23.3 559 284.7 
Iraq's Rank Among 


Twenty Arab* Countries 
Importing from USA 12 11 


VALUE OF US IMPORTS FROM IRAQ 


Year 
Dollars(Million) 
Iraq's Rank among 


Twenty Arab Countries 
Exporting to USA 16 17 ES 


In 1975, as was the case in 1973 and 1974, US exports to Iraq, 
valued at $309.7 million, clustered about a small number of commodities 
and manufactured products. The greatest shift in 1975 in the emerging 


composition of US exports to Iraq took place in respect to wheat and 
rice. The value of US wheat sales declined by 86% from $96 million in 
1974 to $13.9 million in 1975--thanks mainly to strong Canadian 
competition. Rice sales, although rising in value from $14.1 million 
in 1974 to $64 million in 1975, were held far below levels earlier 
forecast because of large-scale Iraqi purchases of basmati rice from 
Pakistan. Other important US exports to Iraq in 1975 included chemicals 
($14.2 million), iron and steel manufactured goods ($22 million), 
power generating machinery ($11.5 million), electrical equipment 

($11 million), construction and mining machinery and parts ($30.4 
million), heating and cooling equipment ($11 million), pumps ($17.2 
million), and highway motor vehicles ($23.1 million). 


Very rough preliminary estimates offered by senior Iraqi officials 
indicate that Iraq imported about $5 billion worth of goods from the 
world in 1975. An inference from suppliers' export statistics indicates 
that West Germany and Japan together may have accounted for roughly 
40% of these imports while the US share was in the neighborhood of 7%. 

A not inconsiderable percentage of European exports to Iraq, however, 
represents products of US subsidiary corporations based in Europe. 
Initial indications are that the once formidable COMEOON share of the 
Iraqi market slipped in 1975 to less than 10%. 





It is not unthinkable that the USA could match in 1976 the 
performance in Iraq of West Germany and Japan in 1975. But a 15 = 20% 
US market share will not simply fall into the, laps of American business- 
men. The initial phase of big, relatively effortless sales of products 
of demonstrable US technical superiority are over. Competition is 
fierce and Iraqi buyers have learned to drive hard bargains. 


American architects, engineers and consultants have yet to establish 
themselves in strength in Iraq. And American bankers have found it 
difficult to do more in regard to Iraq than assist American exporters 
and contractors. There are, nonetheless, very attractive sales and 
contracting opportunities open to Americans in various sectors of the 
Iraqi economy, as sketched below. The biggest payoff should be in 
agriculture, a sector so far surprisingly neglected by US firms. 


D. Sectorial Review of Opportunities for US Businessmen 
1. Agriculture and Irrigation 


This combined sector offers opportunities both for direct US exports 
and for activity in internal development projects. S activity in direct 
export of agricultural products has been brisk, But participation in major 
agricultural and agribusiness projects in Iraq has been disappointing. 


Even on the commodity export side, combined US sales of wheat and 
rice to Iraq fell from $110 million in value in 1974 to $77.9 million 
in 1975=-mainly as a result of keen Canadian and Pakistani competition. 
The purchasing agencies of the Government of Iraq are periodically in 
the world market with massive orders for dairy cattle, rice, wheat, 
frozen chickens, turkey, mutton and beef as well as for eggs and powdered 
milk, and a wide variety of canned fruits and vegetables. Apart from 
wheat and rice US efforts to fill these recurring orders have been 
minimal. 


The Government of Iraq is expected to allocate between $9 - $ 15 
billion in development funds to the combined agricultural-irrigation 
sector under the 1976-80 five year plan. As an example of the demand, 
one Iraqi Government study has recently argued the need for 32,000 
tractors and 7,000 harvesters by 1980 ~ with the vast majority to be 
imported. US inputs to internal Iraqi agricultural development have 
been slight--outside the poultry sector. Between exports of food, 
agricultural commodities as well as combines, tractors, dredges and 
project-related inputs, the agricultural-irrigation sector of Iraq 
has the potential to take $500 million or more in American exports 
annually. Whether this potential is reached is largely a function 
of American entrepreneurship and salesmanship. 





2. Industry 


Iraq is expected to commit between $9-$11 billion to industrial 
development 1976-1980. In 1975 and early 1976 US firms lost close 
competitions to build a fertilizer complex and to double the capacity 
of an existing refinery. US firms were, however, successful in 
contracting to supply and erect Iraq's first all-steel industrial building, 
and to construct a glass bottling plant. US firms are now in contention 
for turnkey supply of an aluminum smelter, a facility to manufacture 
one million truck tires per year, an iron-ore pelletizing plant and other 
industrial projects. 


The $1.1 billion contract signed on February 24, 1976 by the 
Government of Iraq with the Lummus-Thyssen consortium to build a petro- 
chemical complex near Basra will probably catalyze decisions by other 
major American firms to compete to design and construct various 
industrial complexes now being planned. The industrial sector of Iraq 
has the potential to take $150 = $400 million in US exports amnually 
during the next Five Year Plan period. 


3e Oil and Gas 


Oil revenues are essential for funding the development of Iraq's 
non-hydrocarbon sectors. Oil and gas development projects are, therefore, 
given the highest priority. Iraq's current goals for this sector call 
for 200 million tons per year (4 million barrels per day) production of 
oil by 198l-<or nearly double the production of early 1976. 


American inputs to this sector have consisted of materials (including 
drilling rigs), technical services (seismic analysis, a computer hardware 
and software program), construction of an offshore oil terminal and more 
recently pipe line construction. American firms are now competing to 
win a contract to develop Iraq's northern gas fields. 


In 1975 Iraq's greatest advance in this sector occurred on December 
27 when the Italian-built "Strategic" pipeline project was completed, 
connecting the southern oil fields in Rumaila with the northern Kirkuk 
fields. The project consists of a 42 inch, 480 mile long pipeline 
for crude oil and a parallel 18 inch gas pipeline (for fueling both 
the pipeline pumping stations as well as nearby thermal power projects). 
The strategic pipeline project, which includes a gas dehydrating unit 
at Rumaila , gives Iraq a long-sought near independence, during any 
future times of stress with Syria or Lebanon, of the latter countries’ 
Mediterranean oil-port terminals. In normal times, the strategic pipeline 
also permits Iraq to market oil from its Southern fields at the 
Mediterranean, should prices be higher there than on the Persian Gulf. 





4 Electricity 


Iraq has 900 megawatts of installed power-generating capacity. 
It is intended that this capacity rise to 2,760 megawatts by early 
1979 through construction of a 900 megawatt nuclear reactor, an 800 
megawatt thermal power station in Basra and 160 megawatts of hydro- 
electric power via the Yokan dam in northern Iraq. 


An article in the November 1975 menthly bulletin of the Federation 
of Iraqi Chambers of Commerce calculates that $2 billion will be spent 
on the electricity sector during the 1976-80 plan period mainly through 
construction of between six and eight major power stations, a large-scale 
rural electrification program, new substations and high tension lines 
and the normal supply of operating materials and spare parts. It is 
worth noting that the Iraqi Atomic Energy Commission's budget for imports 
for 1976 is $68 million. Although a number of US firms are now competing 
for major projects in the field of electricity, it has been a number of 
years since an American firm has won a major contract. 


5. Transportation: Land, Sea, and Air 


Iraq's five year highway construction program will cost more than 
$4 billion if fully implemented. Although in recent years the rate of 
road building has averaged only 300 miles per year nationwide, the Five 
Year Plan goal now calls for an additional 3,000 miles of two-lane paved 
highways (expand to four lanes near major cities) and 5,400 miles of all- 
weather secondary roads of the farm-to-market variety. Work has begun 
on a 720 mile six-lane expressway to connect Baghdad with Syria, Jordan 
and Kuwait and studies will soon commence for a 360 mile segment to link 
Baghdad with Turkey. Other studies for the future will include a Muslim 
pilgrimage route from Iran to Saudi Arabia, a beltway around Baghdad and 
30 major bridges. 


Iraq imported nearly 20,000 trucks from West Germany in 1974 and 
1975 and is now in a greatly improved position to bring in badly needed 
capital equipment from ports on the Mediterranean and in Jordan and 
Kuwait. 


Railroads have long borne a great portion of Iraq's freight. 
The plan calls for purchase of large numbers of new locomotives and 
freight cars as well as for major overhaul of the existing rail line 
from Baghdad to Basra and construction of a new express line up the 
Euphrates river to Syria, with a spur to the phosphate mine at Akashat. 





The Government supports continued progress towards national 
self-sufficiency in sea transport, with studies now afoot for purchase 
of oil tankers, freighters, inland barges and dredges. 


In the air, six new Boeing aircraft will arrive in 1976, including 
two 747 "Jumbos" with a passenger/cargo configuration. Iraqi Airways 
is also considering the purchase of a number of jet cargo freighters 
as part of the national planning effort to overcome the severe trans~ 
portation bottleneck. 


6. Education 


Education is a field which offers considerable scope to American 
firms and institutions. Special contracts have recently been signed 
with the Spartan School of Aeronautics in Tulsa, and with Sierra Air 
Academy in California for training Iraqi pilots and engineers. 

And the University of Arizona at Tucson has agreed to help upgrade 
the capacity of the Physics Department of Baghdad University. Other 
American Universities are also holding discussions about cooperation 
with institutions of higher learning in Iraq. 


One immediate practical need is for privately sponsored programs 
in intensive training in English--Iraq's international language. 


Development spending for all forms of non-University education 
under the Five Year Plan is targeted at roughly $3.5 billion, with 
University-level spending to be $1 billion or more. 


7. Other Sectors 


Other sectors in which American firms are making sales and with 
scope for enlarging activities include communications, health (still 
dominated by the British), housing and urban development and the 
non=weaponry needs of the Iraqi military and police. 
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